jg                       THE  TWO  CONSTITUTIONS

encc in Yorkists rimes, was in no mood to assert its
right to regulate the succession by constituting itself
an electoral body, and when in Henry VHI's day the
demise of the Crown * had again become uncertain,
it passed an Act empowering the King to settle the
succession in his will Here, and here only, the elec-
toral principle ceases to affect the British Monarchy,
but, having been dislodged from the constitution in one
critical period, it was restored in another, and more
than any sovereign since Saxon times Charles II owed
his throne to the free and undoubted choice of his
people. By the end of the seventeenth century Parlia-
ment's claim as the body representing the electors of
the realm to determine the succession was explicitly
asserted in the Act of Settlement.

What one parliament has done another parliament
can undo, at any rate in theory; and the order of suc-
cession to the Crown was in fact modified by Act of
Parliament as recently as I936.2 The old elective
principle has never completely disappeared. The first
act of a new King is to meet the members of his
Privy Council, reinforced for the occasion, it is inter-
esting to note, by the "Lord Mayor of London, to
inform them he is ascending the Throne. Moreover,
the Coronation service opens with the four-fold pres-

* "Demise of the Crown*' is in British constitutional usage,
the form of words that indicate the transmission of the Crown
from one wearer to another. The old sense of the word "demise,"
obsolete in other contexts, is maintained in this phrase, which is
stiU current. It was used by King Edward VII in his first speech
from the Throne in 1901 and occurs in the Act of 1936 by which
Parliament accepted the abdication of King Edward VOL

Mn "His Majesty's Declaration of Abdication Act."